Under certain circumstances, the teacher can
do little, if anything, to inspire a student's
readiness to learn. If outside responsibilities,
interests, or worries weigh too heavily on a
student's mind, if the student's schedule is
overcrowded, if personal problems seem
insoluble, a student may have little interest in
learning. Health, finances, or family affairs can
sometimes overshadow a person's desire to learn.

tAW OF EXERCISE

This law states that those things most often
repeated are best remembered. It is the basis of
practice and drill, The human memory is subject
to error. The mind can rarely retain, evaluate,
and apply new concepts or practices after a
single exposure. A student does not learn touch
typewriting at one sitting. Learning is achieved
by the continued application of what lias been
taught, and eveiy time one practices, learning
continues. The instructor must provide
opportunities for people to practice or repeat
new skills, and must see that this process is
directed at a goal. Repetition can be of many
types including recall, review, restatement,
manual drill, and physical application.

LAW OF EFFECT

Instructors should be cautious about using
negative motivation. Impressing learners with
the difficulty of mastering a new skill or solving
a problem can make the teaching skill difficult.
Usually it is better to show learners that
mastering a new skill or solving a problem is
within their capabilities. Whatever the learning
situation, it contains elements that affect the
student positively and provide a feeling of
satisfaction. Every learning experience does not
have to be entirely successful, nor does the
student have to master each lesson completely.
But a student's chance of success is increased if
the learning experience is pleasant.

LAW OF PRIMACY

Primacy, the state of being first, often
creates a strong, almost unshakable impression.
For the instructor, this means that what is
taught must be correct the first time. Correcting
erroneous learning is more difficult than
teaching it correctly the first time. If a new
piano student learns incorrect finger positions,
the teacher usually has a difficult task in
unteaching the bad habits and reteaching good
ones. Every student should be started in the
right direction. The student's first experience
should be positive and functional so it can lay
the foundation for all that is to follow.

This law is based on the emotional reaction
of the learner. It states that learning is
strengthened when accompanied by a pleasant
or satisfying feeling, and learning is weakened
when associated with an unpleasant feeling. An
experience that produces feelings of defeat,
frustration, anger, confusion, or hopelessness in
the learner is unpleasant. If an instructor
attempts to teach intricate procedures to a
trainee who does not know the basic procedures,
the trainee is likely to feel inferior and to be
dissatisfied. As a demonstration that shows the
trainee the appropriate goals, the intricate
procedures might help motivate the student. But
as procedures to be learned immediately, the
attempt to teach these intricate procedures
might end in frustration. In terms of the learning
objective, this experience would be unpleasant.

LAW OF INTENSITY

A vivid, dramatic, or exciting learning
experience teaches more than a routine or
boring experience. A student of literature is
likely to gain greater understanding and
appreciation of Shakespeare's play "Macbeth"
from seeing it performed than from merely
reading it. The student can often learn more
a b o ut firefighting from watching a fire
demonstration than from listening to a lecture
on the subject. The law of intensity implies that
a student will learn more from the real thing
than from a substitute. Mockups, slides, movies,
charts, p o sters, photographs, and other
audiovisual aids can add vividness to your
instruction. Demonstrations also intensify the
learning experiences of trainees.
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